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HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Arithmetic is, probably, more widely taught in our schools, than any 
other branch of English study. As a people, we Americans calculate 
well, and mean that our children shall be sharp at bargain and trade, 
So our New England fathers used to place ‘‘ cyphering” among the 
first of the important things to be got at school, and from their day un- 
til now, it has held the first rank in our common school studies, 

To forecast, to economize, to have and to use, are New England 
characteristics. We are the most wealthy people, as a whole, upon the 
globe, and the most liberal, in the true direction. We not only with 
one hand build ships and factories, and railroads, but with the other, we ' 
build churches, and colleges, and schools. 

In all this we have not forgotten the advice of our fathers, who 
built their first church and school-house before they had harvested their 
first crop. 

It is amusing to see the wise and practical bent which they gave to 
everything. So they said give the boy a good knowledge of Arithme- 
tic, and Reading, and Writing, and he will make his way through the 
world, And their influence has not gone yet, for in every New Eng- 
land village, the practical maxims of Poor Richard, written by Dr. 
Franklin, are learned and repeated, and cherished, especially those 
which address our economic or acquisitive faculties. 

Young America must be taught to “ make and save,” to count and 
reckon, to cast interest , and to be industrious, and also let us hope, to be 
economical, without stinginess; and he seems to “take to figures” as 
naturally as a duck takes to water. 

Vor. X., No., 12. 48 
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“To know Arithmetic ” is in the “ intellects of the people,” saith g 
great writer. So it appears, for go into any Common School in New 
England, and you shall find ¢en boys, quick in numbers, to one good 
in Geography. 

The parent measures John’s or Mary’s advancement at school, by the 
promptness shown in adding or multiplying, and “to go through the 
’Rithmetic”’ in the winter’s session is a surprising feat, in mathematical 
tumbling, performed in many a district school, by ambitious Jonathan’s, 
alive to know how “ to do business,” and suspicious that the Arithme. 
tic is the key to success therein. Now since Arithmetic is made 
the unit of comparison, in ascertaining the scholarship of the pupil, 
since the parent and the school visitor w2// measure him by no other 
measurement, let us teach Arithmetic, and we may add, let it be well 
taught, too, and the Primary School is just the place to commence it 
aright. 

To the Primary Teachers, then, the question must be put. “ How 
do you teach Arithmetic in your school?” Every teacher, it is sup- 
posed, is already acquainted with the Arithmetic of the books, 
knows the definitions, the tests of weight and measurement, is pre- 
pared to teach all the knotty. problems in Colburn or Thompson, and 
was found ready in figures, at the last examination before a school- 
board. Every teacher worthy of the name, must be interested in ta- 
king one further step, namely, “ In the best methods of presenting Arith- 
metic to the young mind ;” methods various, simple, easily understood, 
so that the pupil’s first impressions shall be both lasting and correct. 
How do you give the pupil an idea of the unit? of two? of three? &e. 
Are you sure you give him any idea? save a scund or a mark? 

Davies, the most accurate and exact of teachers, as well as writers, 
whose school books are extensively in use, asserts that “ there is but a 
single elementary idea in the science of numbers, the idea of the unit 
one.” That there is but one way of impressing this idea upon the mind, 
and that is by presenting to the senses a single object, let it be a tan- 
gible object, an apple, for instance. 

Now teach the pupil, that the name of the character representing 
how many objects are shown, is unit or one. Be very careful that the 
scholar does not mistake the object for the number, it is not the apple 
that is the unit, it is the character representing the “how many.” 

De Morgan, a French mathematician, in speaking of the proneness of 
children to misapprehend numbers, to name the thing first represented 
one, the second, two, &c., relates the following anecdote. “ A teacher 
had a class just commencing in the elements, she had taught them the 
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nine characters, and made the fingers their representatives. One little 
girl, on being asked what she meant by these, pointed promptly to the 
third finger upon her hand, saying this is three ! How natural the mis- 
take. She had named her fingers and had got no idea of numbers. 

The idea of one issimple; after the child has that, he should con- 
struct two, and three, and be made to see that any number will consist 
of ones, one produced a given number of times, 

After sensible objects have been presented, and from the idea of 
number has been gained, represent the ideas as abstract, without refer- 
ence to any object. The child when asked, “ how many are two apples 
and five apples, answers seven apples; for he understands the term ‘how 
many,’ to apply to apples, but ask the abstract question, five and two 
are how many? and you call fora new exercise of mind, and he is 
wholly unable to abstract the nwmber from the objects given. 

After you have given the pupils, by many illustrations and exam- 
ples, the idea of both denominate and abstract numbers, it will be well 
to introduce some method by which you may secure their attention, and 
make them rapid in their combination of numbers. 

For this purpose, you can introduce the subject in a pleasing exer- 
cise, which you can call 


READING AND SPELLING IN ARITHMETIC, 


Let me explain, further. You have before you a class of twenty, 
bright eyed little scholars, all as earnest to learn arithmetic, as they 
are to play if you leave them to themselves. “Scholars, did you ever 
hear of a boy’s reading and spelling in Arithmetic?” “No.” “ Well 
you shall learn to read and spell in arithmetic.” ‘ How many letters 
do you find on the first page of the spelling book, here?” “ Twenty- 
six,” they answer. These letters are called the alphabet. You can all 
spell some word by using the letters that form it, so you can spell man 
by naming each letter, or its sound, by itself. Thus m-a-n, and then 
you read the word man. 

Now how many letters do you suppose the Arithmetic alphabet has? 
I will tell you. It has but one letter! Not twenty-six as in the spell- 
ing book; only one, its name is wnit. by using this single letter, we 
ean spell any word in this big arithmetic, or read any number, however 
large, 

We spell a word in arithmetic, by naming the letter, unit, as many 
times as there are 1’s in the word; or we may spell it by naming any two 
or more syllables, which shall together, contain as many ones as the 
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word. So you can now spell four. Thus, 1 &1&1& 1, or2&2 
or 3 & 1, or2&1&1. 

Now when you read in your reading book, you ¢hink the letters and 
name the words. So you must ¢hink the letters and name only words 
when you read in Arithmetic. You can now read the first lesson in 
Arithmetic, which I will write upon the board,—2 &1&3&1&2, 
Now asI point, you must think of the letters and syllables and when 
the last is pointed you may give the whole word, which is 9, 

The pupil should be required to spell words, finding as many sylla 
bles, for the same word as possible, he will thus fix the great truth 
firmly in the mind, that ‘he wit is the basis of all numbers, and that all 
numbers are composed of units produced a certain number of times, 

An inventive teacher will find many ways of introducing simple truths 
in Arithmetic; ways pleasing to the little one taught, and improving to 
the teacher. 

This article will have answered its purpose if a single primary 
teacher finds a valuable suggestion to aid her in her daily duties. 

M. T. B. 





THE MONTHS. 


January was so named from Janus, a Latin god. 

February from februarius, which means purification, because in this 
month the people were solemnly purified. This month was the last of 
the Roman year until 304, A. D., and from that time the second. 

March received its name from the god Mars, to whom this month 
was dedicated. 

April is from the Latin verb aperio, to open, because it is the spring 
when the blossoms of plants unfold themselves and all nature opens into 
life. 

May is called after Maia, the mother of Mercury, for to him it is 
sacred. 

July is named after Julius Cesar, 

August after Augustus Cesar. 

September, October, November, and December, were so named from 
the Latin numerals, septimus, octavus, novem and decem, the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth months of the Roman Calendar. 

These names have now existed for more than eighteen centuries, and 
will probably never be changed. 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI 
OF THE CONN, SfATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY LEVERETT L, CAMP, 


The swift cycles of another year have brought us together to cele- 
brate again the anniversary of our much loved and ever cherished “ Al- 
ma Mater,” and to exchange kindly greetings upon this the third birth- 
day of the Alumni of this institution, Although young, we are not 
weak. As we meet here around the educational heart of our State, we 
feel it beating with new vigor, and stronger pulsation each succeeding 
year. May those beatings never be feebler, but may it throb with 
more and more life until every hill and valley in this Commonwealth 
shall echo and re-echo with the joyousness of a new life received from 
the pure current which shall sparkle in its course through the many 
veins and arteries, invigorating our whole educational system. 

Members of the Alumni; the honor which you have conferred upon 
me through your committee, is fully appreciated. I have only to re- 
gret that from the many who compose our Association, they should 
have chosen so unwisely, that the mantle, so gracefully worn at our last 
anniversary, could not have fallen upon other shoulders. My apology 
for taking it at all must be, that as teachers, we are bound at all times, 
and in all places, to “do with our might what our hands find to do.” 

In taking the place which I do before you to-day, not the least diffi- 
cult part of my duty has been (as you may well imagine), to select a 
subject upon which to address you. 

Many of those to whom [have the honor of speaking, have been for 
long years engaged in teaching; some have but just entered the field ; 
and others still, are with fond anticipations viewing their work yet in 
the distance, through the bright veil which hope and imagination have 
thrown lightly over its hidden realities. 

In view of these circumstances, [ have chosen to occupy the few mo- 
ments allotted me in considering “ The duties and responsibilities of the 
teacher in view of the character of the present age.” 

I am aware that it will be no pleasant task either for the speaker or 
hearer, to portray as we must, the faults as well as the virtues of socie- 
ty; still, this subject is one to which, (it seems to me,) every teacher 
should give more than a passing thought. 

Pupils are almost daily leaving our school to enter upon the active 
duties of life. They go out to exert their influence upon other minds, 
and with them to form the character of the age. 
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What is the character of the present age? 
What are our duties as educators ? 
What is the extent of our responsibility ? 

These are questions which demand serious thought, and earnest jn- 
vestigation, and which, whether we will or not, must at some time be 
answered. 

In order to realize the nature of any work we must understand two 
things, viz: the object to be worked upon, and the design to be accom- 
plished by it, or, in other words, we must have a clear idea of the end 
to be attained. 

This is the case with all labor. The sculptor first studies carefully 
the most graceful forms, the fairest and most symmetrical models of 
beauty. Then when his ideal is fixed n his mind, he selects the rough 
block of marble, measures its dimensions, studies carefully the grain or 
strata, and endeavors to ascertain whether his ideal does really exist in 
that rough piece of rock 

The engineer calculates the height of the mountains to be leveled, es- 
timates the depth and breadth of the chasms to be spanned, or the dis- 
tance in the solid granite through which the iron horse must force his 
way, uniting city with city, and hamlet with hamlet. These things he 
must understand fully before he is ready to make even a beginning. 

Thus it is with every business of life. It must be understood to be 
accomplished. There must be close calculation, careful study, and at 
all times a full understanding of the great end and object to be at- 
tained. 

How important then that the teacher, more than all others, should 
understand his work. The material upon which we act is mind; the 
breath of God ; that which places man so far above all other creatures. 
And shall we not study this wonderful thing? Aye, study earnestly, 
thoughtfully, then work faithfully, and endeavor so to educate our pu- 
pils as to fit them to act well their part in the busy drama of life, as 
good and honest members of society ; as intelligent and faithful citi- 
zens, and above all as responsible beings. 

Connected with the ruling passion of our nation for progress, is an 
almost universal tendency to precocity, which is steadily and surely 
though unseen, blasting the bright prospects of our country. Territory af- 
ter territory is laid out, and state after state is brought into existence so 
rapidly, that the mother can hardly find time to christen her children. 
Cities spring up upon our western borders as if by magic. Where yes- 
terday there was as it were but a single dwelling, to-day there is a town of 
ten thousand inhabitants, and to-morrow a city of twenty thousand. 
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The wooded shores of the Pacific, are no longer the red man’s home. 
The broad bosom of the Atlantic is covered with moving palaces, while 
its bays are filled with fleets, not of war, but of peaceful communication 
with the different nations of the world. 

The granite mountain which has so long reared its massive front, and 
upon whose brow the hand of time has never marked a line, is leveled 
or tunnelled, the quiet village must be invaded, and even the ashes of 
the dead disturbed, that the iron horse may pursue his uninterrupted 
course, 

Telegraphic wires thread every town, uniting the remotest parts of 
the country, until Maine can talk with Florida, and California with 
Oregon. Even Europe and America are about shaking hands across 
the Atlantic. Time is annihilated, and the greatest distance is but a 
step, 

The human race has caught the spirit which seems to pervade the 
inanimate creation, until every cheek glows with enthusiasm, and every 
voice shouts for progress. Even the children are so filled with an un 
satisfied ambition to grow old faster than nature designed, that they are 
no longer willing to pass through the several stages of infancy, child- 
hood, youth and manhood. 

The good old days of homespun are remembered only to be laughed 
at. Those times when the hard working farmer went to a neighboring 
village to dispose of the surplus of his year’s production, carrying with 
him food for himself and horse, perhaps taking his boy along to give 
him a glimpse of the world, Just think now of showing a boy the 
world! Where is the lad of five summers that would not feel insulted 
at the proposal? Boy, did I say? I beg pardon; I should have said, 
young man, boy is an obsolete term. 

It is children such as these, filled with ambition, self-conceit, and 
self-will, with exalted opinions of their own ability, and a very poor 
opinion of that of others, which we are called upon to educate. In 
nearly all the schools of our cities and large towns, (lamentable as is 
the fact,) we shall find this class greatly in the majority. Many alas! 
so trained at home for the first few years of life as to foster, rather 
than subdue this feeling, they are then introduced to us teachers, as 
“very good boys, but rather roguish;” (so their parents say), and 
these we are to govern by Jove, but forsooth, we must not break or 

subdue the manly will. 

To illustrate, let us -visit a family in one of our neighboring cities. 
One in moderate circumstances as regards wealth, but surrounded by 
the comforts, and many of the luxuries of life. An infant sleeps in 
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yonder cradle, whose history for a few years we will trace in order to 
obtain a picture of the hundreds whom we must educate. As company 
enters, the child awakes. He is fondled and caressed, praised for his 
size, and flattered for his beauty. He is taught to fight his mimic bat. 
tles with father and mother, is encouraged in roguishness, and laughed 
at for his flat contradiction, because “ it is so cunning.” Does he ery? 
give him cake. Is he troublesome? quict him with sweetmeats, Do 
you wish himto do anything? he must be coaxed, Obedience he knows 
nothing of. 

A few years pass, and heis thought old enough to go to sehool. He 
is taken by his proud and indulgent mother, and introduced to his 





teacher, as Master 
ago conquered his father and mother, and is truly master of the house- 
hold. He is duly assigned a member of the school. His feeling of 
insubordination, is the cause of continual difficulty between him and the 
teacher. The feeling of superiority pampered in infancy, and ever since 
greatly encourage , renders him an object of dislike among his school- 
mates. 

If he is reported for any misdemeanor, his indulgent father through 
misconceived kindness to his son, refuses to believe that he has done 
wrong, and blames the teacher instead of the child, thus making the 
difficulty tenfold worse than before. 

He is removed from one school to another, is hurried rapidly through 
various books without understanding the subjects they contain, until 
about the age of fifteen, he concludes he is old enough to leave school, 
and learn a trade. A situation is obtained ; but no sooner has he en- 
tered upon his employment, than refusing submission to judicious author- 
ity, he is dismissed. He thought it very manly to disobey orders, and 
do as he pleased. Poor misguided boy! 

He now thinks he would like to go into business; decides to bea 
merchant. He petitions the “old man” (as he calls his father), for 
money. Obtains it. With entire ignorance of his business, and utter 
contempt of advice, he fails of course. His father is ruined, and al- 
though advanced in life is obliged to labor through long and weary 
days for the support of his family, while our hero now reduced to the 
lowest stages of vice and dissipation, gets all the money he can, lawful- 
ly or unlawfully, expends it in the most foolish manner possible, blames 
his parents for being poor, until at last, worn out with sorrow, they go 
to their graves, literally murdered by their ungrateful child; the same 
child who in his younger days was their pride and boast, whose manly 
will they would not allow to be subdued. 


Quite an appropriate title; for he has long 
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This picture is not overdrawn. It is not colored highly enough to 
portray the realities of life, the “ Young America” of the present 


age. 
In how many families do we find the happiness of all marred by tur- 


bulent, disobedient children. ‘ Young Anterica ” 


in infancy. 

Our streets are filled with lilliputian men, dressed in the very latest 
fashion. Hats on one side of the head, sporting their whalebone or 
amber, alternately puffing a cigar, and giving vent to oaths. “ Young 
America ” in childhood. 

Our schools are interrupted, and at times completely broken up, by 
insubordination and willful disobedience. Our religious meetings are 
disturbed, and the places of entrance and egress completely blockaded. 
Our concert and exhibition rooms are made loathsome and disgusting. 
Our nights are made hideous by the profanity and indecency of these 
would-be-men. This is * Young America” in youth. 

Our papers are filled with the calamities and accidents of Sabbath 
bathings, Sunday excursions, and careless driving of our “ fast young 
men.” Our prisons are filled with criminals, and our country with 
crime. 

Our nation which has been so long noted for its law-loving, law-abi- 
ding people, is continually disgraced by its Kentucky murders, its Port- 
land riots, its Missouri outrages, its Illinois lynch law, its White House 
duels, and every where a reckless trampling upon the rights of others. 
This is “ Young America” developed. 

I have thus far endeavored to show the material which educators of 
the present age, and in this country have to deal with. 

But, you say, all schools are not composed of children of this class, 
Very true. We meet with many, very many noble souls, and enqui- 
ring minds thirsting for knowledge. 

But these cause us no trouble or anxiety. God himself has promised 
to be their teacher. They will learn from whatever page is spread be- 
fore them ; the book of nature or the volume of revelation; from sci- 
ence, and from art. These are the teacher’s sunbeams. It is these 
whom we are to protect from the influence of the degraded and vile, and 
teach the ignorant and vicious to be like them. 


But we do find in almost every school in this commonwealth, and for 
aught we can say, through our nation, more or Jess of a feeling of in- 
subordination, or impatience of restraint, and authority of any kind, 
parental or governmental, of the teacher, or even of God, and an impa- 
tient longing to be or to seem older than one is. This individual pre- 
49 
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cocity and national imbecility, needs our earnest consideration in pre. 
paring the rising generation for their appropriate duties in life. 

Methinks I hear you ask, would you if you could, suppress this ear. 
nest desire for progress? I answer no! Let this feeling be turned in. 
to the right channel, and it will be a sure means of success in any good 
work. But let us remember the old proverb, “ Make haste slowly.” 

Teach the young that it is no disgrace to be under a parental roof; 
but that it is an inestimable blessing to be enjoyed as long as circum. 
stances will allow. That the advice of a kind and faithful parent is 
the best advice they can receive, and that they who enjoy it longest, 
are the most highly favored. Let them not be anxious to cast off pa- 
rental authority even at the age when the law calls them free. 

Teach a child that it is good to obey, that obedience is one of the 
great lessons of life ; obedience to parents, obedience to teachers, obedi- 
ence to the laws of our nation, and above all, and of far higher impor. 
tance, to the laws of God. A lesson that we as teachers too often for- 
get, and one of far greater importance than most of the lessons taught 
in our schools. 

Teach the student that hurrying through several volumes, is no sign 
of progress. That true progress in knowledge can only be attained by 
patient and earnest investigation of every subject under consideration. 
Let his motto be “ not how much but how well.” And let parents and 
committees as they examine schools, remember that the progress of a 
class consists not in the number of books they have gone over, but in the 
amount of knowledge acquired. 

Although thoroughness and obedience to just laws are two great prin- 
ciples to be taught, for upon them depends the success and happiness of 
all our domestic and national institutions, yet this is not all. 

Let educators of the last half of the nineteenth century, remember 
that they have a mighty work to perform, and that weighty results 
hang upon the influences they exert. Never has there been’a louder 
call for faithful, earnest, thorough, devoted teachers, than at the pres- 
ent moment. And never certainly was there more need of knowledge 
and discipline ; for there has been no previous generation of whom as 
much has been expected, as will be_required of the rising generation. 

It is not enough, then, that we teach reading and writing well. It is 
not enough that we teach Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar. We 
may teach all branches of instruction, yet this is not enough. We must 
teach children to think, to think for themselves that they may after- 
wards think for others; to govern themselves that they may govern oth- 
ers; to obey that they may command obedience. 
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Do you ask “what shall be the governing motives in teaching all 
this to the children of the present age 7?” My answer is but the echo of 
my predecessor,* who one year ago stood where I now stand. It is 
« Jove,” but, I would add that it must be supported by indomitable 
firmness. I repeat with him, “ be love our highest law.” But beware 
how we sacrifice good order, obedience, and our principles of right, in 
order as we fondly hope to gain the love of our pupils, If this be our 
object we shall most certainly fail. 

If we meet, as we often shall, this feeling so common to “ Young 
America,” disobedient, overbearing, impatient of restraint, shall we sac- 
rifice the good order of the school, that we may indulge the child’s 
whims until he Joves us? No! rather sacrifice his love and affection for 
the time being, until he has learned his first, but best lesson; that of 
unhesitating, unanswering, implicit obedience. That lesson, once learn- 
ed, and he will esteem you for your firmness, and love you for your in- 
terest in his welfare. But should he never love you, do not sacrifice 
the happiness of the greater number in order to try to gain the affection 
of the few. 

Children love order, and hate disorder. If judiciously enforced, 
there is not much danger of making rules too strict for them. Teach- 
ers may be, and often are too hasty, too severe, too exacting, but sel- 
dom (I had almost said never), too strict or too vigilant. 

“In the school-room, the government,” says Jacob Abbott, “should 
be an absolute, unlimited monarchy, the teacher being supreme in gov- ~ 
ernment, and his supremacy being that of authority.” 

But you say, “ would you have a teacher mark out a course of study 
for his pupils, and compel them to follow it?’t Most certainly I 
would. If he does not know better than his pupils what course is best 
adapted to their wants, and best suited to their capacities, he is not 

worthy to be their teacher. Truly, he is not an infallible guide, yet is 
it not safer to trust his more mature judgment, with the experience he 
has had in training young minds, and the means he has had of obtain- 
ing information upon the subject, than to trust their young and impul- 
sive feelings. But you say, It would make his will theirs, and all 
must be perfect copies, not equally good, unless precisely similar?” 
The former I grant, that for the time being, they must do as he thinks, 
because itis best for them thus to do. The latter fact, I question. 

If a master mechanic compels his apprentice to do just as he does, 
while learning his trade, does it follow that the apprentice can never be 
come a better workman than his master? Because a copy is set for a 


*¥.C. Brownell. { Ib. 





t Ib. 
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penman to imitate exactly, does it follow that he will never write better 
than the copy? Because we follow the example of others, can we ney- 
er become better or greater than they? Can the pupil never know 
more than the teacher ? 

We act almost universally upon the opposite theory. We do as oth- 
ers have done, we think as others have thought before us. Two-thirds 
of all the knowledge of any generation, is obtained from the thoughts 
of others. Upon this very principle of imitating others, and combining 
the thoughts and experiences of other generations, with the result of 
our own investigations and experiments, lies the secret of our advanced 
stand in civilization. Upon this principle we must act, or we shall fall 
behind the present age of progress. Children must be trained, govern- 
ed, disciplined, or they are not educated. 

The intellect should not be cultivated exclusively, at the expense of 
the other faculties, but physical, mental and moral education should go 
hand in hand. 

As our forefathers set such a noble example, amid adversity and tri- 
als, by erecting, side by side, the church and the school-house, so may 
we carry out the principles which they established, that the education 
of our nation may be,symmetrical, rémembering that in this lies the se- 
cret of the stability of owr government. 

Religion and education are the two great pillars by which it ever has 
been, and ever must be upheld. Undermine one of these, and all our 
highly prized institutions must fall. 

Educate the children of this great nation intellectually—neglect the 
morals. Then look forward a few years—where shall we be? Like 
one of our mighty steamers upon the boundless ocean, driving before 
the tempest at a furious rate, when suddenly there comes a fearful 
shout from the forecasile, “ There’s a rock ahead.” The captain’s 
thunder tones are heard,—every man is at his post, every cheek turns 
pale, every nerve trembles. Thousands would give their all to avert 
the catastrophe, but the boat dashes on and strikes the fatal reef; for 
alas! they have no rudder. 

So it is with a republican government in the hands of an undisci- 
plined, unprincipled people. It must soon fall. Driven on by party 
feeling, and with no high principles of action, it will dash itself upom 
the rock on which so many nations have fallen. Atheistical France 
found to its sorrow that it was ringing its own knell as it proclaimed 
“ There is no God.” P 

Oh! then let science and religion never be separated. They have 
common foes to resist, and common and great objects to accomplish ; 
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jet them unite their efforts. God speed the day when they shall ever 
go hand in hand. Then, and not till then will our children be truly 
educated. 

In order to impart instruction successfully either morally or men- 
tally, the first great lesson as we have before said, for the pupil to 
learn, is prompt obedience to just authority. 

As an excuse for disobedient and unruly children, indulgent parents 
and trembling teachers often quote the danger of breaking the will and 
taming the spirit of the young. I would answer, in the present condi- 
tion of society, there is far less danger of that, than of falling into the 
opposite extreme, of their stubborn wills and unsubdued spirits, dashing 
them upon some hidden danger. Break, if need be, the ungoverned 
will, subdue, if necessary, the wild and roving spirit. It will make bet- 
ter men, and more useful citizens. ‘ 

Does it spoil the tree, because when young, we prune off its useless 
branches, and bend its crooked stalk, and confine it with cords and 
bands until it grows into a straight and comely tree ? 

Is the horse any the less spirited, or is his usefulness impaired, be- 
cause in subjection to the will of man, he is held in with bit and bri- 
die? Neither is the man any the less manly or less independent in 
thought or action, because judiciously governed and thoroughly disei- 
plined when young. 

Trust not to this false delicacy of governing children. It is not safe. 
Citizens under a republican government, you must govern your child- 
ren, or else be governed by worthless, unprincipled rulers. Teachers 
of republicans! you must govern as well as teach those under your care, 
or we are ruined. 

Who is responaible for the outrages upon society before alluded to ? 
Parents and Teachers! You have in your school a boy who is al- 
ways leader in all instances of rebellion, whose manly spirit even now 
spurns control, who will do a thing (right or wrong), because he has 
boasted that he can do it. That boy may become a robber or a mur- 
derer. If so, you will be in a great measure responsible for his wicked 
deeds. Would we could free ourselves from it, but we cannot, From 
how many a scaffold throughout our country, has the testimony to the 
danger of disobedience been given to us. Oh! let the warning voice 
sound yet louder in our ears. 

Make no regulation in your school which is not judicious, none which 
isnot for the best good of your pupils; and then insist upon implicit 
obedience. 

Let your pupils feel that a request must not be disregarded. 
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Teachers, we are forming the character of the age in which we live, 
Then let us form it upon a right basis, as we value our own peace of 
mind, remembering that at the bar of God, we shall be held accounta- 
ble not only for what we have done which was wrong, but for the good 
we might have done, but have neglected, It is not the community 
around you alone, which are looking to you for this work : no—alth 

we are Connecticut teachers, yet Connecticut alone is not the field in 
which our influence is to be felt. It is wider and more extended, com. 
posing the whole country, the world. 

The offices of responsibility, influence and power of our Western 
states, are filled by eastern, New England men. 

Among our hills are found the birth-places, or the graves of many, 
whose names have stood forth gloriously in their country’s history, or 
who are now almost everywhere giving honor to our state by doing ser. 
vice to our nation. Walls consecrated to the service of the living God, 
ecko with the voices of Connecticut ministers. 

Members of the Bar look to Connnecticut, if not the place of their 
birth, as the place of their pupilage. Go where you will through this 
broad country, and speak aloud the name of Connecticut, and you will 
hear a response, “ That is my own, my native state.” 

Connecticut may be the nursery in which -we start the plants, but 
they may soon be transplanted to larger fields, to govern the destinies 
of others. 

Let teachers then feel, as they are surrounded by their little circles 
of thirty, fifty, or one hundred pupils, that they are to educate them to 
act well their part, not only in the little native district, but in the 
world’s wide drama. 

As the waves of human beings from Asia, and the islands of the Pa- 
cific roll upon our western shores, and dash their spray over the Rocky 
Mountains, into the valley of the Mississippi; while the waves from the 
British Isles, and the shores of Europe, dash upon our Atlantic coast, 
rolling heavily onward to fill up the valley of the West, let us as ed- 
ucators, remember that we have a mighty work,—that we must educate 
not only our own country, but the refuse of other nations so constantly 
pouring in upon us. Let us take a -comprehensive view of our work, 
and enter upon it cautiously, but with a decision that knows no failure, 
remembering that the training of future generations, the welfare of our 
country ; the destiny of nations is in our hands. The world can be 
made better. Who shall make it thus? The work is ours. We must 
do it well, or answer for it at the bar of God. 

In closing, although I fear I have already trespassed too much upon 
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your time and patience ; I cannot let this occasion pass, without paying 
my tribute to those to whoin we all owe so much, 

To the citizens of this place, who have given us this noble building— 
to those who through years of trial and difficulty labored for the estab- 
lishment of a N ormal School. ‘To these we owe much, And while we 
offer them the tribute of grateful hearts, we would also pledge our own 
best efforts for the cause for which they labored ere the bright day had 
risen. And while we see the educational sun shining in the clear noon 
day, may we not forget that altough the day is now almost cloudless, 
its morning was dark. Still they labored on. One who stood foremost 
has gone to his rest. One has resigned his work to another. We re- 
joice that it has fallen into the hands of one who will do it well. 

Teachers, we look to you with pride and joy as the supporters of our 
beloved institution. This is the teacher’s Mecca. Here we come from 
year to year to get our spirits refreshed, and obtain a new impulse in 
our work. And here we always find you, still working in the same ear- 
nest, faithful manner, setting for us a bright example, which if we fol- 
low, we cannot fail of success. In behalf of our fellow teachers, in 
behalf of the rising generation, in behalf of humanity and right, we 
thank you for your successful efforts in the great and noble work of 
education. 

Of the members of the Alumni, of our beloved friends in the teach- 
ers’ ranks, gladly would I speak; but time would fail me, to mention 
each one. And why should? Eulogiums are not needed. Ask the 
people among whom they have labored, and they will tell you what they 
have done, and “ deeds not words”* shall speak their praise. We 
now number over forty in our Assdétiation. To-night we'll give the 
glad welcome to twenty-nine more. All true, all tried. And then will 
go forth again. We are all members of one family, all brothers and 
sisters, and this is our home. These walls are sacred, for they echo to 
the voices of those we love, and all on the side of right. 

We cannot stay together. On the morrow we separate; but again 
we hope to meet when another year shall have fled on rapid wing; but 
death isin the land, he may mark us for his victims. Thus far our 
band is unbroken, How long it may be so we cannot tell. God grant 
that when the chain that binds our teacher band is broken, its bright, 
but severed links may be reunited in the faithful teachers’ home. 

We've but a little while to stay, but there is much to do, much to 
live for. 





*Motto of the Association of Alumni. 
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** Let’s live for right then, Brothers, 
For all that’s good and true ; 

For the heaven that smiles above us, 
And awaits our spirits too ; 

For all human ties that bind us, 

For the task by God assigned us, . 
For the bright hopes left behind us, 
And the good that we can do. 


** We’ll live to learn their story, 
Who’ ve suffered for our sake ; 

To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake : 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages ; 
The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 
And Time’s great volume make. 


** Let’s live to hail that season, 
By gifted minds foretold ; 

When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold. 

When man to man united, 

And every wrong thing righted ; 
The whole world shall be lighted, 
As Eden was of old. 


‘* Oh! live for God, then, brothers ; 
Oh ! nobly live, and true ; 

For the Heaven that smiles above us, 
And awaits our spirits too; 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
Eor the future in the distance, 

And the good that we can do.’’ 





THE MICROSCOPE. 


Some months ago, through the kindness of the Hon. Henry Barnard, 
{ had the pleasure of an introduction to an eminent London bookseller, 
Mr. Trubner, who had become very much interested in the subject of 
the Microscope, and its wondrous revelations. He had in his possession 
Jifty microscopical slides, forming a collection of objects selected from 
the lower classes of animals, whose minute organizations are unreveal- 
ed to the naked eye. In the course of conversation, Mr. Trubner re- 
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inarked that in the English schools the Microscope was deemed of such 
importance, that the student of Zoology was regarded as only having 
acquired a partial knowledge of his subject unless he had made use of 
the microscope ; and that this instrument, in one form or other, was 
beginning now to be generally introduced into the schools of England, 
as one of the necessary parts in the working apparatus for instruction. 

If the friends of education in our father-land, are moving in this di- 
rection, there are doubtless good reasons for this action. Let us briefly 
see what claim the instrument has to a general introduction into 
schools. 

In the first place, if a person is ignorant of the Microscope and its 
revelations, a great portion of the animal world is unknown to him. 

Through the persevering labors of distinguished naturalists, about 
eight hundred different species of little animals (animalcules) have 
been distinctly recognized and delineated, and grouped together in fam- 
ilies and classes. In the great work of Dr. Ehrenberg, who has devo- 
ted his life to the study of animalcules, they are beheld in all their 
beautiful and singular proportions. 

This splendid volume, a copy of which is in the Library of Yale 
College, contains sixty-four plates of folio size, filled with several hein- 
dred pages of animalcules drawn and colored from nature. The animal 
world thus brought to light by the microscope bears scarcely any re- 
semblance to that which is visible to the naked eye, so various are the 
shapes and habits of these small living points. Some resemble globes, 
trumpets, stars, boots, and coins; others assume the form of eels, and 
serpents; and many appear in the shape of fruits, necklaces, pitchers, 
wheels, flasks, caps, funnels, and fans. 

It would require a volume to give the details of this part of the an- 
imal kingdom. But where are these singular creatures to be found? 
Almost every where ; the pond by the roadside, mantled with duckweed, 
or filled with lilies or other aquatic plants, will furnish work enough 
for a summer to one who has a good instrument. I have now before 
me a two quart jar filled with water covered with duckweed, which two 
months ago was taken from a neighboring pond. It abounds with the 
most beautiful forms of animalcules, which have afforded me in their 
study almost daily pleasure and profit. One class is seen in the form 
of delicate flowers attached to a transparent oval tase, but the flower-cups 
are living beings, and their slender stems are instinct with vitality. 
At one moment it is seen spreading. outward and upward, with all its 
living flowers in full expansion; and at the next, should dangen 
threaten, every shoot suddenly contracts, and the whole group of ani~ 
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malcules shrink down in spiral coils into the smallest compass. Anoth- 
er class, pear shaped in form, glide along the fine roots of aquatic 
plants, searching every part with a long slender trunk three times the 
length of its body, which it draws entirely within its body in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and which it as rapidly extehds again. 

Would not half a day, even a fortnight, be well employed in our 
schools in permitting the youthful mind, so full of curiosity, to explore 
a little these hitherto unknown regions, replete as they -are with the 
manifestations of God’s wonder-working power? It is not an idle 
curiosity that is here sought to be gratified, for the province is a’ most 
important region in the field of creation: and in the study of the mi- 
nute there is as much instruction as in the the study of the sublime, 

The key that unlocks this department of the temple of nature is the 
Microscope, and why should not one be furnished to every school? 
An instrument which would afford much delight and instruction to the 
little ones of a primary school can be furnished for $5.00. Instru- 
ments of greater power and efficiency would be needed for schools of 
higher grades, but no greater outlay than $75.00 would be required for 
a microscope adequate to the wants of a first class High School. Is 
not the matter worthy of consideration? And in our towns and cities, 
some liberal-minded friend of education will surely come forward at 
the proper time, and render his name fragrant to all within the walls of 
the High School or Academy, by a gift which affords so much instruc 
tion and delight. 

In a future paper I will speak further of the claims of the 
Microscope. J. B. 





THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE ; 
OR, MASTER HALL AND FREDDY GERRISH. 


We commend the following story, (which we find in Northend’s 
“Teacher and Parent,”) to the attention of Teachers. It will do no 
harm if they will read it to their pupils Ed. 

“ Master Hall was employed to teach in a large school in a pretty 
eountry village. He was remarkably neat in his personal appearance 
and habits, and did what he could to promote neatness on the part of 
his scholars. When he took charge of the school, he noticed that the 
pupils, in muddy weather, were accustomed to enter the school-room, and 
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stamp the mud upon the floor ; or carry it to their seats, and soil the 
floor for a large space around them. No sweeping could clean such a 


floor; and, of course, none had heen attempted oftener than once a 
week. Determined to make an attempt at reform, the teacher obtained 
a piece of iron hoop, and, nailing one end to the door, he fastened the 
other to a walnut stake that he drove into the ground. Every child 
was required to scrape his shoes before he entered the room; and the 
consequence was, that the true floor became visible through the crust 
that covered it. The next step was, to get a rug for the entry ; anda 
neat farmer’s wife very readily gave him an old rug, that she could 
spare. It did not take him long to induce the habit of scraping and 
wiping the shoes; and a lad or a miss, who did not do this, was soon 
noticed by the rest, and made to fee] that he or she had not done all 
that was required, Soon after the rug was introduced, the teacher 
ventured to have the whole floor of the school-room washed,—not 
scoured, for he had to do it himself, one Saturday afternoon,—and 
washing was all he was competent to do. When the scholars came, 
on Monday morning, it was evident they were taken by surprise. They 
had never seen the like before, the very knots in the floor were visible ; 
and they gave several extra rubs and scrapes before they ventured to 
set foot on the beauties so strangely exposed. This is always the case; 
and we have known a man who exercised the muscles of his under jaw 
by chewing tobacco, and who would have spirted the saliva, without 
compunction, upon the floor of a schodl-room, running round a carpeted 
room like a crazy man, to find a place of deposit for his filth. So true 
is it, that neatness begets neatness, and a nice school-room is better 
treated by the untidy than a neglected one. The teacher thus intro- 
duced one thing after another, taking care not to go too fast; and, al- 
though he had no penalty for a breach of the rules of neatness, he in- 
troduced a public sentiment which restrained the pupils more effectual- 
ly than the rod ; and, as his own example was always made to second 
his rules, the children found no hardship or injustice in them. Amongst 
the scholars, was one little fellow, about eight years old, named Freddy 
Gerrish, whose parents were poor, and cared but little for appearances, 
if the children had bread enough to eat from day to day. Freddy was 
the oldest of five children; and, when not at school, he was generally 
minding his brothers and sisters,—as the Irish term what we call tend- 
ing, or taking care of them, One day, on his way home from school, 
he found an iron hoop, and, before night, he had a scraper at the only 
door of the house. It so happened, that, when his father came home, 
his boots were covered with bog-mud, and, almost for the first time in 
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his life, he looked around for something to clean them. The scraper 
that Freddy had placed there was just the thing; and the little fellow 
was praised for his ingenuity. Soon after, a sheep was killed by a dog 
in a field near Mr. Gerrish’s house, and no one caring for it, Freddy 
offered to bury it, if he might have the skin, which had but little wool 
on it. He borrowed a jack-knife of a larger boy, and soon stripped 
off the skin from the body, and then, cutting as large a square out of 
it as he could, he went home, and proposed to his mother to nail it down 
in the entry. This was done, to please Freddy; and the baby was al- 
towed to sit on it until father came home. The effect of Freddy’s at- 
tempt to reform was soon felt ; and his mother was no longer heard to 
say, as she often had done, ‘It is of no use to sweep!’ ‘ Wife,’ said 
Mr. Gerrish, one evening, ‘ your floor is whiter than the wall; I must 
get some lime, and white-wach it, for Freddy’s scraper seems to have a 
tail to it.” The room was shining white before another day passed; 
and, as the cooking-utensi!s began to look ill, standing round the stove, 
Mr. Gerrish, who was a good farmer, changed work with a carpenter, 
and had a set of shelves made, with a cupboard under them. One day, 
after she had scoured the floor, Mrs. Gerrish said to herself, ‘I wonder 
whether [ cannot paint this floor well enough for poor people; for, 
though a white floor looks well, it is easier to clean a painted one.’ 
Freddy was despatched to the coach-maker’s, to ask what some suitable 
paint would cost. ‘How big is your room?’ said the man, who had 
often noticed that Freddy was never among the boys that were doing 
mischief. ‘ Four times as long as [ can reach, one way, and five times, 
the other,’ said Freddy. The man applied the rule to Freddy’s arms, 
and said, ‘ It will cost you h:lfa-dollar.’ ‘Who is to do the paint. 


ing?’ said the man. ‘ Mother, sir, is going to try, because she can’t. 


‘afford to pay for the paint and painting too; and she wants to do it 
defore father comes home.’ ‘ You love her, don’t you?’ said the coach- 
maker. ‘I guess [ do,’ said Freddy; ‘and she loves me, too, because 
{ made a scraper at the door like Master Hall’s, at the school. She 
says, if it had not been for the scraper, she never would have thought 
of the paint: -and we are going to stay in the bed-room, or out o’ doors, 
till:the paint is dry” ‘I see through it,’ said the man: ‘go home, 
and tell yeur mother Iwill come presently, and paint the floor for noth- 
ing.” The boy was starting off, when the coach-maker recollected that 
half the charm was to consist in the wife’s doing the work, and surpri- 
sing her husband with-a floor painted with her own hand; and he call- 
ed the ‘boy back, and asked him if his mother had any money. ‘A 
Yittle,’ said-he; ‘she bought some-yarn and knit three pairs of stock- 
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{ings while the baby was asleep, and sold them.’ ‘Here is the paint,’ 
said the man; ‘I give it to you, my little fellow, because you love 
your mother.’ The little fellow’s eyes glared with astonishment at the 
idea of possessing so much paint, and being paid for so easy a task as 
loving his mother ; and, as the big tears began to roll down his cheeks, 
ho said, ‘ Mother will be able to buy the Bible now.’ ‘ What Bible?’ 
said the coach-maker, who had become interested in the boy. ‘ The 
Bible for me to tead every night and morning, as the master does” ‘I 
have some Bibles to give away,’ said the man; ‘and, if you will not 
spill the paint, you may take one under your arm,’ ‘I declare!’ said 
Freddy, ‘I don’t know what mother will say to all this. How will she 
pay you, sir?’ * Would you like to do a little work for me, my little 
fellow?’ ‘I guess [ should, said Freddy; ‘if I was big enough, I 
would work for you ever so long.’ ‘I want just such a scraper at my 
door as you made your futher; and if you will make me one, I will 
take it in full pay for the paint and the Bible.’ ‘I can’t make one 
good enough for you,’ said Freddy, bashfully. ‘That is my look-out,’ 
said the man; ‘so, carry home the paint, and come when you can and 
make the scraper.’ Freddy went home; and, when his mother saw him, 
with a book under one arm, and both hands holding on the paint-pot, 
she exclaimed, ‘ Why, Freddy, what have you done? I only told you 
to ask the price of the paint” ‘I know it,’ said Freddy; ‘but the 
man made a trade with me and he is to give me all these, if I will 
make him a scraper for his door; and I am going to do it. To make 
a long story short, the scraper at the school-door was the making of 
Mr. Gerrish and his family. The entire change of habits introduced 
into their humble dwelling not only led to neatness and order, but to 
thrift and comfort. The scraper was made for the coach-maker, who con- 
tinued to do a hundred other friendly acts for them. Freddy obtained 
an excellent education, and is an intelligent and wealthy farmer; and, 
when he built his new house, he carefully placed the old scraper beside 
the door, as if it were a talisman. Master Hall taught from district 
to district ; and, being of a slender constitution, his health early failed, 
and he was quietly laid in the church-yard of a country town, uncon- 
&cious that the seed he had sown had ever produced any fruit like that 
we have described. *Freddy could never discover his resting-place ; but 
he erected a cenotaph to his memory, near the school-house, which he 
also re-built, and, once a year, he collects the children of the village 
‘around it, and tells them the story of the scraper at the old school- 
door.” 
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Our readers will be glad to sce the likeness of this distinguished 
friend of Education in our present number. It should have appeared 
in the January number, but unavoidable circumstances have prevented 
its appearance until this time. In binding the numbers it will be well 
to place the likeness in its proper place —at the beginning of the yol- 
ume. The likeness is considered an excellent one, and we know that 
teachers and others will prize it highly. 

No man has done more for the elevation of the teacher’s profession, 
no man labored more devotedly, perseveringly, and judiciously, than 
Dr. Barnard. Commencing his efforts at a time of general apathy in 
regard to schools, he has toiled on through good report and through evil 
report, —for a long series of years. He has not been a mere talker, 
but a worker, in the strictest sense of the word. To his unwearied ef- 
forts, more than to those of any other man, the present encouraging 
state of feeling throughout our country, in regard to popular education, 
is owing. The name of Heyry Barnarp will be held in most grateful 
remembrance, long after the names of the many rich and great men of 
the world, shall be forgotten. His monument is in the hearts of a ben- 
efitted people, and it will ever exist there, polished and beautified by 
the lapse of years. Teachers and friends of Education, preserve the 
likeness we send you, and, as occasion mzy offer, call the attention of 
the youth to it as being that of ove of their greatest and best benefac- 
tors. 

From the article which follows, it will be seen that Dr. Barnard is 
held in high estimation in Europe, and that his many and important 
labors are properly appreciated. 





EUROPEAN VIEW OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND OF DR. BARNARD. 


In previous numbers of this Journal, some account, based upon the 
works of Siljistrom and Wimmer, has been given of Swedish and Saxon 
notions of Education in America. 

In presenting to-day some comments upon French ideas of our sys 
tem of popular instruction, reference will be made to a series of articles 
lately published in Paris, from the pen of M. Alphonse LeRoy, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Liege, a gentleman who translated into 
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French portions of Dr. Wimmer’s German work on American Schools, 
and who has, in various ways, manifested a deep interest in the prosper- 
ity of our institutions. ‘The articles to which we refer, have been 
printed in the semi-official journal of the Ministry of Public Instruction 
in France, a weekly magazine, entitled Revue del Instruction Publique. 
It does not appear that the writer has ever been in this country, and 
his comments are therefore wanting in the freshness of personal obsere 
vation, but he presents to his French readers a vast number of facts, 
gleaned from official and other reliable sources, which show the general 
workings of our plans of public schools. 

After a brief historical sketch of Education in this country, Mohs, 
LeRoy, alludes as follows to an important distinction between Ameri- 
can and European schools, a distinction which seems to be a perpetual 
puzzle to men across the ocean. 

“The Americans boast wrongly of having been the first to organize 
primary schools, but they did first establish gratuitous laical instruction. 
This was the consequence of their democratic institutions. It is wor- 
thy of remark that religion is not the center of instruction in their ele- 
|. mentary schools; it remains the business of the family, of interior and 
private education. On the contrary, the sectarian spirit is dominant in 
the institutions of higher instruction, organized independently of the 
State, as the lower schools are independently of the Church. This fact 
is characteristic ; it is precisely the opposite of that which prevails in 
the majority of European States. 

To show what is meant, in the United States, by free-schools, the 
following statement is made :— 

“The schools are gratuitous or free in the majority of the United 
States; maintained by means of funds voted by the Legislature, and 
local taxes ; they are open to all without distinction, the poor as well as 
the rich.” 

“The State neglects nothing to incite every one to take part in the 
common progress, but it is by moral influence that it seeks to gain to 
the cause of instruction, those who can be of aid to it, and those in 
whose interest it is pleaded.” 

The following condensed account of the operations of the school-fund 
in Connecticut, will interest our readers :— 

“ Connecticut,” says M. LeRoy, “a State of 370,000 inhabitants, 
sold to Pennsylvania in 1795, vast tracts of land situated at the West, 
and which have been the cause of legal dispute between the States. 
Connecticut, the gaining party, immediately devoted to schools of the 
people the sum of 1,200,000 dollars, which had accrued to it from the 
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sale. Gradually this capita) increased to $2,000,000, which was finally’ 
regarded as sufficient for the maintenance of public schools. Previous 
ly, instruction had maintained a high degree of success, and Mr. Bar. 
nard is certainly able to glorify his country, when he states ‘ that at 
the commencement of the present century, the great problem of modern 
times was solved, by procuring for every child born or resident in the 
State, not only the opportunity of learning in books the knowledge of 
the Divine word, but also the necessary light for properly accomplish- 
ing in later life the duties of a head in the family and the functions of 
public life.’ However,” continues M. LeRoy, “the richness of the 
school endowment having freed both cities and private persons from 
paying taxes for their support, remissness was not slow to introduce 
itself in the studics; the schools remained stationary, and the commu- 
nities became more and more indifferent toward an organization which 
maintained itself without their participation. The press and the Legis. 
lature finally aroused themselves, and marked the true cause of the evil. 
Fortunately, attention is awakened, and the conclusions of the last re- 
port of Mr. Barnard, that indefatigable apostle of progress, lead us to 
hope that sage and energetic measures, both in that which concerns the 
instruction of teachers, and in that which relates to the general admin-' 
istration, the intervention of towns, the fusion of private corporations 
with district committees, &c., will soon put an end to a state of things 
which threatened with decay one of the most civilized and fortunately 
endowed States of the New World.” 

The references which are made, in the paragraphs above quoted, to 
the distinguished gentleman who until lately has filled the office of Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools in this State, are not the only compli- 
ments which are paid to his self-denying zeal in the cause of popular’ 
education. The readers of the Common School Journal will require no’ 
apology if we conclude this article with another paragraph from M.: 
LeRoy, which indicates, as other things have done, that the name of 
Mr. Barnard is not less known and honored in countries beyond the sea, 
than it is in the length and breadth of our own land. 

“ A worthy emulant of Mr. Mann, was Mr. Barnard, member of the 
Connecticut Legislature, and Secretary of the Board of Education, cre- 
ated in that State in 1838, after the example of Massachusetts, But 
it is not only in Connecticut that the intelligent and indefatigable zeal 
of this distinguisded administrator has been applied, who seems even at. 
the present day to fear robbing a single moment of time from the self- 
sacrificing work, the progress of which is confounded with the history of 


his life. Called at the end of four years, to realize in Rhode Island 
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the progress of which he had taken the initiative in a neighboring 
State, he found the opportunity of doing even more service, since pe- 
culiar circumstances belonging to the religious situation of that State, 
had prevented the development of public instruction. 

“It is with reasog that Dr. Wimmer bestows on Mr. Barnard the 
title of veritable reformer of Popular Instruction; and we may add 
with him, that the name of this excellent man will continue to be ven- 
erated by the generations of the future.” An allusion is then made to 
Mr. Barrard’s recall to Connecticut, and Mr. LeRoy thus continues; 
“Tt is since that time, especially, that he has given character to his zeal, 
and that he has published useful works on al] the questions of which 
he had been obliged to undertake the solution. His annual reports, 
his studies on the Normal Schools of Europe and America, his educa- 
tional journal, his excellent work on School Architecture, (of which a 
copy was given to every district in the State of New York, and to 
every township in other States, by public appropriation,) his distant 
journies, undertaken to acquire a knowledge of the best methods, and 
to sec them put in practice by the authors themselves ; finally, his di- 
rect action on instructors themselves, by discourses, counsels, and fre- 
quent visits—all this combination of labors, studies and observations, 
shows conclusively that he has not left a single point, however inciden- 
tal it may be, without uniting it to the entirety of his system; and 
shows also that much benetit may be expected from the examination of 
institutions reformed, founded, or sustained by such men.” G. 





Resident Editor's Department. 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS IN CONNEC- 
TICUT. 


WaArteEnreury. 


This flourishing city, very enterprising in matters of business, has 
been rather slow in making sufficiently liberal provision for an efficient 
and thorough system of Public Schools. We are happy to learn from 
Prof. Charles F. Dowd, the able Principal of the High School, and Su- 
perintendent of the schools of the city, that some encouraging move- 
ments have been made. A siz cent taz has been laid which raises about 
$7,200. Two school-houses are in process of erection, and are to be 
completed before the first of December. 
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Prof. Dowd has commenced the publication of a weekly bulletin, of 
the attendance, conduct, scholarship and standing of each member of 
the High School, a copy of which is sent to each parent. The effect 
promises to be very beneficial. It reaches the right spot. 

Another step of progress, and one of vast importance, we state in 
the language of Prof. D. 

“ Our Teachers’ meetings are having an effect to bring the system 
somewhat into harmony. We meet every Saturday, and have a regu- 
lar normal school exercise during the afternoon, commencing as our 
regular schools, at 9 o’clock, (the bell being rung as usual,) and closing 
at 12 o’clock, We have a moral lesson, and three regular lessons 
given out and recited or examined each week, embracing the three 
great subjects of school study.” 

The effect of these exercises must be very beneficial. The spirit of 
progress is evidently at work in Waterbury. If further evidence were 
needed to prove this, we might state the very significant and interesting 
fact that the schco!s of the city were all dismissed to allow the teachers 
to attend the Teachers’ Institute at Cheshire, and that nearly twenty 
teachers with Prof. Dowd at their head, were in attendance through 
the whole week. Tifis example of wise liberality on the part of the 
Committee of Waterbury, stands out in contrast with the shortsighted 
policy of another city, where a teacher was not permitted last Spring 
to be absent for a day to attend the State Teachers’ Association at 
Hartford, without furnishing a substitute. 


GUILFORD WAKING UP. 


We have just received a printed copy of the Annual Report of the 
school visitors of the first society. It is not a voluminous report, but 
it is printed, and all the inhabitants will stand a chance to see what it 
is. We earnestly recommend the printing of all such reports. In this 
report we find the following statement : 


“ Some of our citizens recently heard in this place an address on the 
subject of education in Common Schools, made by George Sherwood, 
Esq., Agent of the State Teachers’ Association. The impression 
from that address was salutary.” 

Appended to the report, we find it recorded that “at the Annual 
Meeting of the First School Society of Guilford, held October 8th, 
1855, it was— 

Voted, That twenty dollars be appropriated from the funds of thie 
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Society, to defray the expense of lectures in this Society on the subject 
of education, the present season.” 

This action is probably the result of the address of Mr. Sherwood. 
Guilford ought to have a system of graded schools, Let her citizens 
look into the subject, and such a system will be the result. 


Oxp Saysroox. 


In June 1854, we gave notice that the spirit of progress had reach- 
ed this respectable old town, and that the need of a better provision for 
the education of the rising generation was beginning to be felt. We 
are now happy to announce that some of the fruits of the seeds planted 
in past years, are beginning to come to maturity. An esteemed cor- 
respondent writes as follows :—“ You will be interested to learn that a 
new and nicely arranged school-house, with pleasant surroundings, has 
lately been completed in the Point district, where I have been teaching 
since I left the Normal School.” 

The house, I think, cost about one thousand dollars. The location 
is good, commanding a fine view of the Sound, and retired from the 
main road. Thus, you will perceive, the ‘Sunny Side” is beginning to 
shine out in Old Saybrook, and [ trust that a brightening picture will 
still be hers.” 





MIDDLEFIELD—SCHOOL HOUSE DEDICATION. 


We have previously stated that three new school houses were in pro- 
cess of erection in Middlefield. On Tuesday the 20th November, the 
one in the north district was formally and appropriately dedicated to 
the cause of public instruction. The house was well filled and the ex- 
ercises consisted of addresses from Cuarntes Nortuenp, of New Bri- 
tain, Rev. Messrs. Sitvertuorn, Dickinson and Dyer, and Davi 
Lyman, Esq., of Middlefield, and Mr. James O. Smrrn, of Westfield, 
accompanied by some excellent singing. Joun B. Smita, Esq., an 
active member of the building committee, presided, most acceptably, on 
this occasion, and the various exercises were listened to with much ap- 
parent interest, and all seemed to rejoice in this new addition to the 
number of good school houses. 

“ The house is thirty-six feet long, twenty-six feet wide, and about 
fourteen high from the floor to the ceiling. Its main room is about 
twenty-five fect square, with good broad black-wall preparations all 
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around the room, for the use of the teachers and scholars in all the 
lessons. It is supplied with maps of a superior order. The seats are 
‘constructed of cherry, varnished, together with the Hartford castings; 
and are so graded as to be suitable for all ages. A beautiful calorio, 
ventilating stove is fitted up, capable of introducing a good supply of 
fresh air sufficiently heated. And you will see, at once, the ventilation 
is excellent, when you are informed it has two flues, six by twelve 
inches across, leading into one twelve inches by twelve, with one of 
Emerson’s ventilators on the top. There are two registers in each 
flue ; one near the floor, and the other not far from the ceiling. There 
is also a room for recitations, ten feet by twelve, containing black wall 
on two sides ; and a case occupying one entire side, for library and all 
the various apparatus used in the illustration of the natural sciences, 
On the back part of the house, there is an entry on each side of the 
recitation room, one for each sex, seven feet by twelve, provided with 
hat-hooks, sinks, a foot-mat, and a mirror. The windows are hung 
with weights and pulleys. And, that nothing may be wanting, it is 
soon to be furnished with green window-blinds, a clock and thermome- 
ter. In the out-grounds there is every convenience for water, wood, 
exercises, &c.” 

The building is an ornament and an honor to the district, and re- 
flects much credit upon the gentlemen who have had charge of its eree- 
tion. It is attractive in its appearance, and all its internal finish and 
arrangements are pleasant and convenient, forming a striking contrast 
with the building, which has, for so many years, served the wants of 
the district. The location is exceedingly fine. Standing on an emi- 
nence, it commands an extensive and beautifully diversified prospect. 
We wish our young friends, who may attend school in this house, much 
happiness. May they not forget that their obligations are increased by 
their improved advantages for acquiring knowledge; and may their 
well-ordered lives, their diligent habits and progress in learning, testi- 
fy to their appreciation of what has been done for them. 

To P. M. Avaur, Esq., a member of the building committee, is the 
district under the strongest obligations. It is to his persevering and 
indefatigable efforts, more than to those of any other, that we have 
the pleasure of alluding to this new indication of progress. The rising 
generation, and the whole community, will have abundant reason to 
thank him and his associates, for their labors of love. 

In two adjoining districts, houses are nearly completed, and will be 
ready for occupation previous to January. Middlefield is doing nobly 
for her own interests, and nobly for the good of a common cause. 
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In Westfield, an adjoining society, the people have recently voted to 
erect a new school house. Improvement and progress are the watch 


words. 





NEW JERSEY. 





We are glad to learn that this State is taking the onward and up- 
ward step in the cause of education. A Normal School has recently 
been opened at Trenton, under the charge of Wa. F. Puetpes, Esq., 
late of Albany, N. Y. Mr. Phelps received his Normal training under 
one of the best Normal Teachers of the age—the late, lamented Davip 
P. Pace; and he has already had much experience. He is a working 
man, and we wish him abundant success in his new and responsible po- 
sition, ; 

C. C. Hoactanp, M. D., who has labored so assiduously for the pro- 
motion of popular education in this State, has recently removed to 
Henry, in Illinois. The doctor is one of the live men; no grass can 
grow under his feet. 





PROF. WM. RUSSEL. 


We are sorry to learn that the state of this gentleman’s health is 
such as to induce him to give up the Normal School which he has for 
several years sustained at Lancaster, Mass. 

Prof. Russel has devoted a long series of years to active and judi- 
cious service in the cause of education; and our best wishes, together 
with those of a host of friends, will attend him in his retirement. 





NEW YORK TEACHER. 


Our friends of the New York Teacher seem determined to make their 
Journal worthy of support; and they have a right to expect friends of 
education, and especially Teachers, to aid them in their laudable efforts. 
We hope the time will soon come, when no individual will presume to 
teach unless he is a subscriber to, and reader of, some educational pa- 
per. Teachers in New York ought to feel proud of their periodical. 
We trust they will heed the appeal of friend Bowen, the efficient pub- 
lishing agent, and promptly and cordially extend the dollar-ish hand. 
“ Money makes the mare go,” and it will not impede the progress of . 
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an educational journal. Teachers! try it; and if the New Yor 
Tzacuesr does not prove good enough, send for ours—that’s all. “ Ver. 


bum sat sapienti.” 





A FEW WORDS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


The present number will complete the volume for 1855, and we take 
pleasure in saying to our readers that our prospects are more encoura- 
ging than they have been at any former period. Our subscription list 
has gradually increased, and we frequently receive cheering assurances 
that our humble Journal meets the approval of our best teachers and 
friends of education, and we can but hope that it has been instrumen- 
tal of good. 

But we wish to do still more; and earnestly desire to make the 
Journal still more interesting and useful. In order that we may ac- 
complish all we wish, we not only need the continued sympathy and co- 
operation of our old subscribers, but we want the aid of many new 
ones. We wish to make the journal, in all respects, worthy of the sup- 
port of every teacher and friend of education within the State. 

Tzacuers! we appeal to you, particularly, to lend a helping hand. 
If you take our periodical, will you not, occasionally, aid us by wri- 
ting for its columns? Will you not also aid us by procuring additional 
subscribers? If each of our present subscribers would send us one new 
name, it would be of great service to us, and cheer and help us in our 
efforts to add to the interest and usefulness of the Journal. Who will 
thus aid us ? 

We already have many ardent and substantial friends who are ready 
to make any reasonable efforts in our behalf. All true teachers will 
feel it a prominent duty to help in the support of some educational pa- 
per. In aiding a common cause, they will do themselves a special ser- 
vice, Again we ask—Teachers! will you assist us and do all you can 
to help make our paper all that it should be? Shall we have that 
MATERIAL aid and encouragement which we need ? 

Scnoot Visrrors! will you not do something to promote our inter- 
ests? We are engaged in a eommon cause, and may mutually benefit 
each other. Ifthe Journal is not all that you can desire, is it not 
worth the trifling price of subscription? Vill you not then, do us 
service by commending it to the attent cn of the leachers under your 
supervision? In this way you may do muh for us. We hope here 


after, to have in each number:a few pages that will interest parents and 
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pupils ; and we shall be most happy if our Journal can be sent to every 
family within the State. Parents! will you not lend us a helping 
hand? If you will, we will pledge our best efforts to make the Con- 
necticut Common School Journal both worthy of your support and pro- 
motive of your interests. 





MR. CAMP’S ADDRESS. 


We commend to our readers the excellent address of L. L. Came, 
Esq, delivered before the alumni of the Normal School at the late Anni- 
versary, and published in our present number. It was listened to with 
marked attention and interest by a large audience, Mr. Camp is one 
of our best teachers, and his views are well worthy of consideration. 





FARMINGTON. 


We learn that a new School House is in process of erection in the 
beautiful town of Farmington. The good work is progressing finely, 
and the time is hastening on when Connecticut may point to her school 


houses as among her brightest ornaments. 
* 





AN EXCELLENT MOVE. 


The members of the Teachers’ Association of the City of Water- 
bury, have requested their excellent Superintendent, Prof. Dowd, to ob- 
tain, for each member, copies of “ Pacr’s Tuzory anp Practices,” and 
NortuEny’s TeacuER AND Parent,” with a view of having exercises 
from these authors, weekly. We commend this example to others. 
Teachers who pursue such a course will improve. 





(> We shall consider all our old subscribers as desirous of continu- 
ing another year, unless they inform us otherwise previous to the first 
of January, 1856. 





i To any one who will send us the names of five new subscribers 
and $5, we will forward, postage paid, a bound volume of the Jour- 
nal for 1854 or 1855. Who will move in this matter ? 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Scoot History or tre Uniten States. By A. B. Berarp ; 224 pp. Phils. 
delphia ; H. Cowperthwait & Co. 

This is an admirable work for Common Schools. It is written ia a lively and 
interesting style, and is free from that tediousness which characterizes most 
school histories. We think it will do much to make the study of history pleasant 
and attractive. 


Arithmetic and its Applications ; designed as a Text Book for Common Schools, 
High Schools, and Academies. By Danu P. Colburn, Principal of the Rhede 
Island State Normal School, Providence. 366 pp. Philadelphia ; H. Cow- 
perthwait & Co. 


From our acquaintai ce with the author of this work, and a knowledge of his 
ability as a mathematician, we confidently commend this treatise to the attention 
of Teachers and Committees. It is well printed and is attractive in its appear- 
ance ; and the slight examination we have given it, leaves very favorable impres- 
sions of its merit. 


Mitchell’s Primary Geography. 144 pp. PhiladelphinH ; Cowperthwait & Co. 

This is a revised and much improved edition of a work which has been so long 
and so favorably known as to need no recommendation from us. It is a very at- 
tractive book, beautifully illustrated with engravings. 


Lovell’s Progressive Readers. We have received Nos. 1 2 and 8 of this 
new series of reading books. They are the production of that well-known and 
distinguished teacher J. E. Lovell, of the Lancasterian Schcol, New Haven, and 
appear to be well adapted to the purposes for which they are designed. We know 
of no man better qualified, by long experience and good judgment, for making a 
useful series of reading books, than Mr. Lovell. The books are published by 
Durrie & Peck, New Haven, are neatly embellished with cuts, and are, in all par- 
ticulars, got up in an attractive and substantial manner. 


An Improved System of Geography, designed for Schools, Academies and Semi- 
naries. By Francis McNally. New York ; 5A. &. Barnes & Co. Quarto. 


This is the third of a Geographical Series, published by this enterprising firm. 
We like the book for several reasons. In the first place, its mechanical execu- 
tion is very attractive. In the second place, the general arrangemeut of the 
work is good ; and thirdly, the work is not overburdened with superfluous or ir- 
relevant matter. It is a good book and we commend it to the favorable attention 
of teachers and school visitors. 
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